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of your car, 
disastrously skidding 
on the slippery turn ahead= 


y ou have neglected to put om Weed Chains. You anxiously 
view the giprery turn ahead and have a mental picture of 


your car skidding into the school children. 


Stop nursing anxiety and coaxing calamity. For Safety’s sake— 
for your own peace of mind fully equip your car today with 


Weed anti-sxia Chains 
The Only Real Safeguard Against Skidding 


Safety demands that all tires be equipped with Weed Chains are diamond hard—many times 

Weed Chains. It doesn’t require the gift of second harder than their opposing element—the pavement 

sight to see why this is true. Rubber slips— or road. Wheels equipped with Weed Chains 

never grips. Rubber will agree to anything the automatically lay their own traction surface. They 

road has to offer. It is the weaker element. It grip ‘without Smding-—holg: without binding. No 
f : . matter how muddy or icy 

slides on wet pavements like a cake of soap tubbed the road, they hold on like a 

on the moistened hands. Rubber lacks the bite- bull-dog,’ prevent side-skid 

and-hang-on ability to prevent skidding. and drive-slip. ; 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, . ° - Connecticut 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
Manufactured for Canada by 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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We asked our readers a few 
weeks ago how they liked the 
Bunner stories, and if we should 
continue them beyond the time 
set for the end of the original 
series. The “ayes” have it, with- 
out a single dissenting voice. The 
enthusiasm for Bunner seems well 
nigh inexhaustible; his friends 
are legion. We print but a few 
of the many letters received, 
urging us to continue Bunner. 








fan be a gid:ten, and your art 








something that is higher in morale 
than your competitors. True art 
exists even in caricature and you 
cannot cartoon integrity. Art is 
in the ascendant — hold up your | 
end, old fellow, and eound the 
keynote of the new faith. 
As a friend, 
Wa. Harotp Martin. 
We must confess to a slight 
misunderstanding of Mr. Martin's 








CLeveLanp, On1o. 
Editor of Puck: 

Continue the Burner Stories!! 
That may be curt, but I want to 
make it strong; for Bunner is a 
weekly joy to me. 

I unearthed a tattered copy 
of “Short Sixes” a while ago and 
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position. Pucx, of all periodicals, 
has handled Mr. Wilson with. 
every degree of dignity and 
kindness. It has. upheld his 
policies and his administration 
even in the face of defection in the 
ranks of the Democratic press. 
In fact, we have had it from 
friends close to the executive 
chamber that the - President has 





read them through again; or rather 
what was left of them (for. the 
book was a wreck) and all my old love for 
Bunner is alive again. 
“Puck is good all through, but, again — 

continue the Bunner Stories.” 

Sincerely, 

J. D. Tarun. 


Provipence, R. I. 
Dear Puck: 

Before the Bunner stories made their ap- 
pearance I was a very spasmodic reader of 
Puck. Since the series started, although not 
a subscriber, I have not missed a number. 
Let’s have another series. 

F. T. Herre t. 


Newport News, Va. 
Dear Pucx: 

The Bunner stories were very good. By 
all means, let us have as many of them as you 
have. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Austrian. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Editor of Puck: 
Please keep up the Bunner stories, 
For they bloom like morning glories, 
Bloom like blossoms fragrant ever, 
Sweet, alluring as of old: 
Bunner stories, racy, clever, 
Clean and rich and pure as gold. 
And in Puck we love to read them, 
Throb and.-thrill with them and heed them. 
Troop with Bunner through the meadows 

Glad with sunshine and with song, 

They dispel life’s irksome shadows — 

Print them here where they belong. 

Horace Seymour Ketier. 


Detroit. 
Dear Puck: 
The only objection I see to 


They need to be known. 
Joun Gavin. 


these stories! 


Syracuse. 
Dear Pucx: 

By. all means continue the Bunner stories! 
They are the best of their sort. American 
literature was greatly enriched by them, but 
why? oh Puck! why did you discard the 
main title for the stories? I read them first 
under the general title “Short Sixes.” Then 
I read a second lot called “More Short 
Sixes.” I do not object to the absence of 
the old illustrations —in fact, I like the 
new ones as well, but I do miss the title, 
“Short Sixes.” It was known to persons 
who do not know that Bunner ever lived. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cora H. Devos. 


So it seems that we must continue the 
Bunner stories, for a few weeks, at least. 


Atrantic City, N. J. 
Dear Puck: 

Really, I thought at first I was not going 
to like your new style. I see now that I 
had been wearing smoked glasses —I took 
them off. Let me tell you now that you are 
the best ever in your new guise: the drawings 
are so soft, the heavier cover is more pro- 
tection. 

And I enjoy Bunner’s stories, and Robert’s 
and Braley’s work with Johnson’s deft accom- 
paniment. But I wanted to tell you some- 
thing special this trip—not that it was your 
fault, but I have seen it so much in other 
periodicals, and it is to be deplored rather 
than encouraged. I refer to the cartooning 
of the President of the United States. Poli- 
tics cannot excuse it—the office should be 
higher than pictured ridicule, for surely the 
Man himeelf is. In all your progressiveness, 
Puck, set yourself this new step—that your 


taken a keen delight in Pucx’s 

cartoons, and we are beginning to 
wonder if Mr. Martin did not intend to 
write “an ex-President of the United States” 
instead of “the President of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Kirchner’s “Dreams” 


The first of Mr. Kirchner’s “Dreams” in 
black and white, instead of appearing in this 
number as originally announced, will make 
its appearance in next week’s Puck. 

It must be remembered that in contributing 
the first black and white work he has done 
in America to these pages, Mr. Kirchner con 
tinues to work in color exclusively for Puck, 
and he has now in preparation several 
characteristic color pages which will make 
their appearance during the summer months. 


Turn to Heading on page 27 


Thereon you will find a coupon, which will 
simplify an act of genuine thoughtfulness. 

“Send us reading matter” is the burden 
of hundreds of letters arriving from the 
mobilization camps along the Mexican 
border. There are no newsstands; the only 
way to get good reading into the hands of 
the guardsman on the Rio Grande is to mail 
it to him. 

Periodicals have been sent abroad literally 
by the ton to lighten the burden of weary 
hours in the European trenches, and our own 
soldiers now face a like need, for between 
drills and camp routine, there is virtually 
nothing to do for the man who lacks his 
favorite publication. 

All over ‘the world, Pucx is the favored 
weekly visitor to the officers’ club and army 
mess. It goés into some of the remotest 
outposts of civilization, because men under 
stress of military organization find in its 
pages the relaxation, entertainment and 

downright fun that they crave. 





the Bunner stories is that they 
frequently spgil your makeup. 
This week the story takes up 
two solid pages and runs over 
into the available space in two 
other pages, I believe. Since you 
have run Bunner stories you have 
given us less of the other things 
that I like best in Puck. 

But don’t give up printing 
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You have some friend on the 
border. How would you like 
Puck to poke its head under 
his tent flap every Tuesday 
morning, crying, “Come,’ cheer 
up; I’ve been sent by a good 
friend back home to make you 
laugh!” 


bring more real enjoyment. 





a 
No dollar you ever spent will = 





























ae NEW ged f 
When are they going to in digging the 
new subway? 

Just as soon as they get all the pavement 


laid. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Any newspaper editor,. requiring a filler for 
his editorial page, may run one of these 
with perfect safety. They fit any edi- 
torial policy, and all that is necessary 
is to fil! in the name of the paper.) 


To the Editor of the 

I have never written a letter to a news- 
paper before in my life, but I feel that I 
must thank you for your masterly editorial, 
“Cheese and Chestnuts.” It,/hits the nail 
on the head. If. I had my way I would 
have a million copies of it distributed, and 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States would be made to read it. Keep up 
the good work! ONE WHO KNOWS. 


To the Editor of the 

With reference to Miss L. G.’s letter, 
concerning the average man’s lack of cour- 
tesy in failing to give up his seat to a woman 
in a crowded car, I want to say that most 
men keep their seats because they know 
that the ‘women will not thank them if 
they do get up. I came to the city six years 
ago from a small country town, and on the 
day of my arrival I gave up my seat to a 
young lady who had evidently been out having 
a good time. She sat down without even 
looking at me, far less thanking me, and 
since then I have always kept my seat. If 
the women were polite enough to say “Thank 
you” to a man they would not have any 
reason to complain about the discourtesy 
of the men. 

Also, please note that I do not hide my 
identity behind a set of initials. 
J. W. BRATHWAITE. 











The treasurer has the team’s assistance in depositing the Club’s funds. 


To the Editor of the 
Thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for to-day’s splendid editorial on the grass- 
hopper, industry. All thinking men are 
bound to agree with you and to stand 
behind you when the crisis comes. More 

power to your good right arm! 
OLD VETERAN. 


To the Editor of the ——: ' 

As a working man with a ‘wife and four 
children, I wish to protest against the 
advancing cost of living’ Foodstuffs, rent, 
wearing apparel, etc., now cost from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. more than they 
did three years ago, and still they keep 
going up. There is supposed to be an anti- 
trust law on the government’s books, but 
the big corporations are permitted to do 
pretty much as they please. The poor are 
being ground down and the rich are getting 
richer, and the government refuses to do 
anything about it. Some day the common 
people will rise up, and then Wall Street 
will learn who are the real bosses. 


SOCIALIST. 


To the Editor of the 

I thought. you would be interested to 
know that your editorial, “The Bull and 
the Bonehead,” has been the means of 
heartening hundreds of the brave boys now 
fighting in the trenches. I sent the clipping 
to a friend of mine on the other side, and 
he has just written me about the good 
use to which it was put. Immediately 
after the article was read to them the soldiers 
got so mad that they fought like demons 
and won the greatest battle of the war. 


CONSTANT READER. 
To the Editor of the 


I do not consider myself puritanical or 
narrow, but ‘the shamefully immodest attire 
worn by most women nowdays seems to 
me to be a subject worthy of space in your 
valuable columns. Skirts are narrow and 
short; waists are cut lower than ever, and 
in general women go about on the streets 
dressed as though they were in their bou- 
doirs. It seems to me that this condition 
is one of the greatest evils of the age, and I am 
surprised that the city authorities do not 
do something about it. R. C. M. 
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Wanted 


ie you could 
rescue one 
little child or 
one over 
worked 
mother from 
the city’s hot, 
glaring walls 
and pavements 
from which they have no escape ex- 
cept into stuffy rooms whose stifling 
air is even more oppressive than that 
of the sun-baked streets and roofs; and 

If you could give them an outing at 
the beach with bountiful food, rest, 
coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in the 
surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, 
would you not regard such a gift as 
well worth giving? 

Such a gift is entirely within your 
power. Ten thousand of these mothers 
and children are waiting for invitations 
to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. 
You can send as many as you will for 
a day, a week or a fortnight. 

Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each person, and direct your gift 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
Condition 


for Improving the 
of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 
Room 200 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 
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PUCK’s Suggestion for a Cabinet for Judge Hughes, If ‘Elected °*"*” “*™ “om 
Secretary of State—Geo. Sylvester Viereck; Secretary of Agriculture—S. $. McClure; Secretary of Navy—Sen. Gore; 
Secretary of Interior—Sen. Smoot; Atty.-General—Crane; Secretary of Treasury—Boies Penrose; Secretary of Commerce—Bernard Ridder; 
Secretary of War—Theodore Roosevelt; Postmaster Genetal—Johann Von Bernstorff; Secretary of Labor—Sen. Bartholdt. 











Unlike Nathan Hale, Villa seems to have 
innumerable lives to lose for his country. 


If the German submarine liners would 
provide a means of escape for the unhappy 
hyphenates in our midst, they would confer 
a service upon the United States that would 
urge our government to doing everything in 
its power to aid the new enterprise. 


The creator of Mutt and Jeff got a broken 
rib and some bruises in an automobile 
accident up Saratoga way. Whether he 
remarked “‘Oof!’’ or “Zowie!”” is not known. 


“Terrible losses, without any com- 
pensating gain, are being suffered by 
both British and French in their 
attacks on the Somme.” . 

— Berlin War News. 


For maximum gains with minimum losses 
one has of course to look to the German 
operations at Verdun. 


Momentum-mass plays were long ago 
abolished in foot ball, but the Russians know 
how to apply them to war. 


Every German who has arrived in 
Holland within the last forty-eight 
hours has shown extraordinary pessi- 
mism as to the situation. The Kaiser 
is said to be traveling from one point 
to another, having conferences with 
his generals. — Rotterdam cable. 


Can there be more than a mere typo- 
graphical connection between these two 
sentences? 


If children are to be safeguarded from the 
menace of infantile paralysis, it looks as if 
the lives of a good many monkeys might 
have to be sacrificed in research work. The 
Anti-Vivisectionists expect every man to do 
his duty.. The thought of innocent monkeys 
being ruthlessly put to death makes their 
blood boil. 


Every state which has an inheritance tax 
is now trying desperagely to prove. that 
Hetty Green once established a residence 
there. 


In the judgment of a speaker at the recent 
N. E. A.-Conference, school-children should 
read the daily newspapers to “vitalize both 
medieval and modern history.” The speaker 
should have gone further and said which he 
considered the better “vitalizer”: William 
Randolph Hearst or Frank A. Munsey. 


A fashion writer informs her following 
that “many of the new frocks have skirts 
that hang in absolutely straight lines.” 
Certain itis that many of the skirts one sees 
are easily “the shortest: distance between 
two. points: Which, we believe, is Euclid’s 
definition of a straight line. 








‘ — Drawn by R. O. Evans 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not Woodrow less.” 











REPUBLICAN GLEE Crus ~- 
HUGHES SMOOT CRANE 
PENROSE TAFT ROOT 


NEW MEMBERS — 
WILHELM I 











REBEL 
PROGRESSIVES 





_— Drawn by K. R. Chamberlain 
BULL MOOSE: “Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 

















THE NEWS IN RIME 


Verses by Berton Braley Drawings by Merle Johnson 


The Germans are moving : The Germans are toiling 
Their quarters, thus proving She. Sally petes Sapien To keep the pot boiling 


They’re not such an obstinate lot; Ramne:- Goh le epee They’re stirring up Java for fair, 


Which prove what some “business 







With proper persuasion sie te There’s grounds for suspicion 
On any occasion Who'd ch d folly padbon They seek for sedition 
They'll give up the place they have got. Our kheki-clad boys en But Holland will settle things there. 
Bum grub, for a dollar or two. 
John D. says “Don’t worry!” 
With huge guns—real mean guns— Our guardsmen are ready We pause in our hurry 
And Lewis machine guns Or will be, with steady To answer “Oh John, say not such! 
This form of persuasion is done, And rigorous drill for a year, If you—at all stagee— 
(A Yankee invention If they get their rifles Weren’t copping our wages 
That gun which I mention, And various trifles There’s few who would worry so much!” 
Our army—we hear—hasn’t one.) Like transports and other such gear. 
~ As wise ones expected 
Sig? Kgee He’s now resurrected 
fier 1 oe te (F. Villa’s the guy that we mean). 





. Once more in Chihuahua 

He’s breaking the law, a 
Most commonplace stunt, as we've 
seen. 
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Roumania’s doping A shark has been clipping 
The game out, and hoping Folks’ legs off and snipping 
To hit on the moment that’s right Some Jersey Coast bathers in twain; 
For joining the fracas Which, somehow, has daunted 
In order to take as The swimmers who flaunted 
Much loot as she can in the fight. Their skill on the billowy main. 
Through roughest and calmest 
This Country’s elated Of waters, the promised 
And intoxicated Submersible freighter has come. 


With money, or that’s what they say. 
Hi! Fortune don’t skip us, 
Be pleasant and slip us 

A beaker of twenties to-day. 


Some trip, sure as shootin’; 
Hats off to the Teuton 
Who makes Jules Verne look like a 


bum ! 


































“I Will Not Serve These Gentlemen.” —From President Wilson’s 


Speech at Detrett. 
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Four years hence [1916] the Republican voters shall 
be delivered bound hand and foot to the political 
bosses. No self-respecting man should stay 
within the Republican party under those conditions. 

—Theodore Roosevelt in the Campaign of 1912. 
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New York and Its Streets 


ig is hard to be a stranger to what you see every day. 

But sometimes it is worth the effort of trying. 
See if you cannot picture to yourself what a stranger 
coming to New York would think of it. Remember, 
he had been told ahead that it was the richest and 
largest city in the world; that it was entirely surrounded 
by pure, clean, fresh salt water. Have you enough 
imagination to picture his impressions when he comes 
to New York? Can*you yourself see his horror and 
disgust at the confusion of New York streets? At the 
slovenly streets, some planked with wood, some paved 
with asphalt worn with holes,—their dust, their dirt 
and in all excepting main thoroughfares, the decay- 
ing filth lying around? Next, try to get that man’s 
impressions when he sees the business streets with 
their signs. Have you got enough imagination to 
picture to yourself the impressions of a man who had 
never seen the ordinary unattractive American city— 
not only his sensations, but his amazement at the 
perfect jig-saw puzzle of business signs of every shape 
and color that mar our public thoroughfares? Can 
you imagine how a stranger would gasp at our expend- 
ing money so lavishly to make the city as hideous as 
possible? This is a good test for your imagination. 
But it is more than that. If you really can picture to 
yourself how a stranger would feel, we may be able 
to do something to make the city a little like those 
strangers suppose it to be before they pay us a visit— 
broad, tree-lined streets, solid, clean block paving of 
the best sort, gutters and sidewalks flushed daily by 
the fresh salt water surrounding the whole city—and 
no signs—no signs other than the small ones necessary 
to designate a business and its owner or character. 


—o— 


War and the Inner Man 

dbase least spectacular and possibly most important 
branch of the army is the commissary department. 

It looms up with especial importance in the case of our 
army because it is the thing that we attend to with 


least care. No army can fight well till it is fed weil. 
Of course war, which lays its greatest stress on killing 
men tends to deprive of all interest any feats for saving 
men or making them more comfortable. This is one 
of the “glories of war”. It makes infliction of discom- 
fort and pain not the amclioration of them the all 
important and central aim. Still it is good business to 
conserve the energies of the soldiers by feeding them 
properly; and from this point alone it may seem worth 
while to those who are most enthusiastic about the 
glory of killing, to pay some attention to the feeding 
of the army. If for no other reason, the furnishing of 
wholesome palatable food ought to appeal to the jingoes, 
because only thus will our men be enabled to kill effect- 
ively. 


And some day when the army is used for purposes 
that are really worth while— purposes of draining 
swamps, fighting epidemics, regaining waste lands, per- 
forming national feats of engineering — some day when 
the aim of the army will be to save life, not to take it, 
it will do its work none the less efficiently for being 
well fed. Let us start now to feed the man who is 
doing the fighting with somewhere near the same 
decency and honesty that we feed the man at home. 
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Our Neutrality 
LONDON.—A despatch from 










the Amsterdam correspondent of 
the Central News states that ten 
persons were shot and fifty ar- 
rested during the riots following 
a demonstration in the Potsdam- 


LONDON. Sittings of the 
Duma have been suspended until 
Nov. 14 by an imperial ukase, a 
Petrograd despatch reports. 

This action has followed swift- 





mer Platz, Berlin, after the sen- = Be the heels of the passage by 
tencing of Dr. Liebknecht to jail the Duma on Sunday of a bill to 
for treason. accord to nts the same civil 


The despatch says that a guard Tights the nobility and other 
is now on duty around the Pots- classes enjoy. 
dammer Platz to prevent any 
similar action. 
5 ere two clippings appeared on consecutive days in 

the New York daily papers. Such facts as these are 

the strongest arguments for a maintenance of neutrality 
by our country. The spirit of personal liberty which is 
the essence of Americanism is represented in a Prussian- 
ized Germany by Dr. Liebknecht—he is jailed. The 
same spirit is represented in barbaric Russia by the 


Duma—it is disbanded. 


Shall we shed liberty-loving American blood for 
Prussianism or Russianism, or shall we stand by the 
President who has succeeded in holding us aloof from 
bloody useless slaughter? 






























































My Delusions 

By Stephen Leacock 

I do not mean to say that I am dangerous. 
Il am not. But I am subject to certain 
‘delusions, or hallucinations, which have 
become so frequent and so persistent that 
even the expression of them may bring a 
certain relief. 








Yesterday I had a five-dollar bill 


Perhaps other men have suffered from 
them. 

The first and the most frequent is the 
delusion of lost money. Yesterday, for 
instance, I had in my pocket —I am sure 





Over the telephone they all deny it 


I had —a five-dollar bill, a two-dollar bill 
Now there is only a 
I ask, 


and some change. 
one-dollar bill and three pennies. 
where is that money gone? 
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I am sure — practically. sure— that it 


was a five-dollar bill. I didn’t spend it. 
Where is it? Disappeared somehow or 
other — stolen, I suppose. 

No, stop a minute—I._ remember — I 
bought a seven-dollar pair of boots, for 
six fifty-eight net — yes, yes, — that was 
it. So this isn’t a real example of what 


I mean. But it will illustrate the point 
anyway. I lose, I suppose, anywhere from 
five to ten dollars a week in this same 
way. 


Almost as bad is the case of the missing 
laundry parcel. Where is it? Why have 
they not sent it back to me? Five shirts, 
two dozen collars and a whole lot of socks 
—or, perhaps, six shirts and one dozen 
collars —I won’t swear to the details. At 
any rate, it’s gone. 

What laundry I sent it to, I can’t recall. 
Over the telephone they all deny it. But 
the laundries, everybody knows, are mere 
liars. Robbers, shirt robbers, that’s what 
they are. 

Because it isn’t possible — now is it? — 
that these two shirts still in the drawer 
are ail that I have? 

It stands to reason that — wait just a 
minute though, a thing has occurred to. me 
—behind the door of the cupboard? I 
hadn’t thought of looking there, that’s so 

That’s right, it’s all there. I suppose the 
maid that does up the room had thrown it 
in there — probably to hide it forever and 
then steal it, years hence, after I am dead. 

However — think what you like about 
these two cases; the third ‘one is, to me, 
always inexplicable. I refer to my whiskey 





_ decanter, and I would call the thing, if 


I had to name it, the delusion of the Vanish- 
ing Whiskey. 

Let me put the case very simply and 
plainly. But first a word of explanation — 
I don’t really use whiskey. I may take a 
little now and again, but I don’t — if you 
understand me — use it. I drink it a little, 
but I don’t use it. Well, I mean if I have 
a chill, or if any friend of mine comes in 
who has a chill— very good, you under- 
stand. 

Well, yesterday the whiskey in my ‘de- 
canter stood up to here-—where you see 
my thumb. Now it’s down to here — where 
my thumb is now. Who drank it? Who 
could have? J didn’t. That’s certain. I 
may have had a couple of drops before I 
went to bed — yes, I think I did: it was a 
raw night and I was feeling overdone and 
restless —I may have taken a couple of 
drops — but from here to here, all that 
whiskey! No, it’s not possible. 

I tell you what my idea is. It’s the 
charwoman who does up these rooms. I 
know she’s not working here at night and 
this whiskey seems to have gone in the 
night. But she must have some way of 
sneaking in during the night. I believe 
she crawls up the fire-escape and gets in. 
Blast her —I’ll fire that woman tomorrow. 

- Or, wait, wait, —I just remember 
— Alf Jones was in — so he was! I remem- 
ber — of course—came in with me last 
night after the theatre. So he did! And 
we sat and talked — yes, yes. 

But, say, poor old Alf ought to cut out 
drinking. See what a lot he took. All the 








way from here where my thumb is, to where 
you see the whiskey now. 





How would it do to give every member of 
the Yale Battery a cannon to practise with 
during vacation? Just as they often give 
every member of the punting squad a foot 
ball. They might learn to shoot “‘spirals,” 
who knows? 





Justice At Last 

At last a great wrong bids fair to be 
righted in the state of Georgia. A new 
Dawson, Ga., ordinance reads: “It shall 
be unlawful for any cook to take from her 
place of employment any victuals in a pan 
or bucket without written permission from 
her employer.” For many years these 
petty thefts of victuals on the part of cooks 
have been blots on Georgia’s spotless escut- 
cheon. The state has done everything 
within its power to discourage such stealing. 
It legalized child-labor. All that any cook 
needed to do was to have a few children and 
put them to work in a factory as soon as 
they were able to walk. Thus the children 
could earn enough money to keep their 
parents in victuals. But still the theft of 
victuals continued.. Possibly the guilty 
cooks were too lazy to have children. Possibly 
the victuals were out-of-season dainties, and 
too tempting to be resisted. Whatever the 
reason, the fault rested on the cooks, and 


not on the generous state of Georgia. Even 
the worm will turn, however; and now 
Georgia is on the verge of rebellion. One 


town has made the theft of victuals illegal. 
Other towns are expected to follow suit. 
Soon ‘we shall pick up a paper and read 
that a Georgia mob has lynched a cook 
for taking. victuals from her place of employ- 
ment in a pan or bucket without written 
permission -from her employer. But the 
cook will deserve no sympathy; for nobody 
can say that Georgia didn’t do its utmost 
to prevent the tragedy. 





“Are there any novel features in this 
play of yours?” asked the Broadway manager 
of the nervous playwright. 

“Well,” said the author, gathering up 
courage,” my hero smokes Pittsburgh stogies 
instead of Turkish cigarettes, and there 
isn’t a telephone scene or an automobile 
honk in the entire show.” 

“That’s enough,” said the Broadway 
manager. “I’ll take it. I’ve been waiting 
all season for something that offered a 
startling innovation.” 





No wonder Hughes is enjoying himself at 
Bridgehampton; his mind is absolutely free 
from care. All he has to do to make his 
election certain is to declare himself in plain 
terms on the subject of Americanism, to say 
nothing that might offend the German vote, 
to make clear his sympathy for “Social 
justice”, the “Recall of Judicial Decisions” 
and other Progressive issues, and to take no 
stand calculated to offend the Republican 
Old Guard. What could be more restful? 





*Tis a fearful thing in summer to have 
one’s peace of mind shattered by the Russian 
advance. Hot weather is no time to renew 
the discussion of how to pronounce Przemysl. 

















The popular impression that congressmen 
devote all their time to obtaining appropria- 
tions for unnecessary post-office buildings at 
Podunk and Hicksville and other well known 
centers of culture and industry is a great 
mistake. 

Congressmen give time and grave concern 
to other momentous matters. 

Not infrequently our representatives work 
night and day to obtain dredging and dock 
appropriations for Salt Creek, Sugar Creek 
and other unnavigable streams, which may 
be found on the county maps through which 
they wind their way. 

It also should be borne in mind that con- 
gressmen constantly favor their constituents 
with immense quantities of garden seed, post- 
age free. This garden seed is used as filler 
for bean bags by the children of the consti- 
tuents and in numerous instances industrious 
housewives utilize the product as padding for 
fancy foot rests. 

A congressman, if he is a member of the 
right party, does much labor in securing the 
appointment of postmasters for his district, 
thus providing easy means of living for many 
citizens who might otherwise have to go to 
work. 

A congressman spends most of his time in 
Washington unless he comes from the extreme 
sections of the country, in which event he is 
likely to spend most of his time in New York 
and other places where the cabarets are worth 
while. 

A congressman’s term runs two years. He 
spends his first year in congress in getting on 
to the ropes. His second year is devoted 
largely to a campaign for reelection. 

After his first term, the congressional aspir- 
ation becomes either a habit or a disease. If 
he is regularly reelected it is classified as a 
habit with him. If he is regularly defeated 
the candidate is described as one who is afflict- 
ed with an incurable disease. 

Many perfectly normal men run for con- 
gress and are elected, but after they get to 
Washington they cease to be normal and 
become merely congressmen. 

After a congressman secures all the neces- 
sary legislation for his own particular district, 
he kills time by blocking all the vital national 
legislation which everyone, except the con- 
gressmen themselves, seems urgently to de- 
mand. 

Inhis youngdays Abraham Lincoln accepted 
a congressional nomination and was elected. 
Lincoln, however, was a far-seeing man, even 
in youth, and after one term of it he emphati- 
cally refused to go back. 

This act of Lincoln in stubbornly rejecting 
a renomination for congress, wakened the 
people to a realization of the man’s greatness. 
Almost immediately he was honored with the 
sobriquet of “Honest Abe” and in a short 
time they began to boost him for President. 

Congressmen are numerous in Washington. 
So numerous, in fact, that their presence in a 
crowd is as inconspicuous as the vice presi- 
dent’s visit to a ball game. 





In the event of trouble with Mexico Theo- 
dore Roosevelt offers to raise a “division,” 
which will surprise those who thought that 
the Colonel] dealt only in multiplication and 
addition. 


In Europe it’s the survival of the fightest. 





It’s remarkable how a taxicab meter always 
jumps another dime just before the cab stops. 





New York intends to keep everything clean 
“until the paralysis epidemic is over.” And 
why not thereafter? 





When a red and yellow ocean begins to 
wash our beaches we’ll know that the English 
have sunk a German submarine containing 
dyestuffs. 





It is unlikely that crossing the ocean in a 
submarine will ever become popular. Where 
could one go with a girl in the moonlight? 





The Allies are now. hanging out on the 
German line. 





Nick Longworth has bet a hat on Charles 
E. Hughes, and the worst of it is that Mr. 
Longworth is bald. 





The Germans in studying the 
Polish military question fully realize 
the difficulty of raising men from a 
depopulated region. 

—Berlin correspondence. 


German ingenuity has yet to evolve a 
“substitute” for men. 





Superfluous 

He walked into the office of the prominent 
business man and said: 

“Last night I called upon your daughter.” 

“Well sir?” 

“After a few moments’ conversation I 
took her in my arms and kissed her.” 

“Well sir?” 

“After a few moments more of conversation, 
I proposed and she accepted me.” 

“Well sir?” 

“The marriage is to take place in two 
months. It will cost you a couple of thou- 
sand. The wedding will be in church. 
Everybody is coming. I have enough 
income to get along with slight help from 
you at intervals. Wedding trip Yosemite. 
Ushers’ pins of moonstones. I —” 

The prominent business man held up 
his hand. 

“Young man,” he said, “Stop. You are 
telling me only what I know already. I 
saw my wife this morning.” 























Sykes: To be a great artist, a man must en- 
tirely eliminate his own personality from his 
work. 

Tykes: Funny how we always pick a genius 
for vice-president. 





Revusen Duck: “Gosh ding it —I guess 
this is Broadway!” 

















Sue: “Look at that stupid jockey, deliberately holding up the race; you would think he 


could wait until he got to town to have himself weighed!” 





































































A Little I was sadly interrupted several weeks ago when 
Promenade | stood in front of a photographer’s show-case 

on upper Fifth Avenue, the interruption being 
caused by a policeman who bade me: “Move on!” I did, ‘in 
company with several fellow-citizens — who wore whiskers and 
pan-cake hats from South Eastern Europe — and I protested that 
I wasn’t loitering. I attempted to explain that a fldneur was not a 
loiterer. ‘“‘Ye’re obstrooctin’ the sidewalk. Move on, I tell ye!’ 
“Schlemihl,”*I said in as good Yiddish as I could command, and 
to the delight of the crowd. One may no longer walk slowly down 
the avenue to enjoy the shop windows and the passing show for 
fear of being arrested by a zealous burly peasant from the Emerald 
Isle — himself the victim of tyranny at home, he naturally practises 
a tinier tyranny on the people of another clime (as did the gentle 
Puritans, who slitted the ears of the unfortunate folk that dis- 
agreed with them in New England.) No wonder the pleasant art 
of promenading is become a lost one in our Cosmopolis. Too many 
policemen spoil our strolls. 


Some Old But I had seen enough of the pictures to remember 
and New a few of them. I have spoken of Lilli Lehmann 

and her brilliant pupil Geraldine Farrar. The 
Photographs great Lilli is represented as Isolde at the moment 
when the Celtic princess is holding the cup that steals away the 
senses of Tristan and Isolde. Old people look sorrowfully at this 
photograph, I’ll be bound; for where are the Isoldes of yester-year 
— Olive Fremstad was the last great one — and where are they 
to-day? The vivacious Farrar, Queen of the Movies Carmen, will 
never replace her glorious teacher. But below Farrar’s figure 
is Caruso’s. Now there is a voice that despite all your boastful 
talk you never had when you were young! True. There is only 
one Caruso. I remember Brignoli, but he was fat, awkward, and 
hadn’t the golden horn-tone of Enrico. Nor had Campanini, 
though a far better actor, an artist of more fiery temperament. 
Jean de Reszke — who looks at you from the window, attired 
as Raoul in Les Huguenots — fascinating Jean was a tenor made, 
not born, yet summing up his unique personality the richest qualities 
of a dozen tenors. Albert Niemann, greatest of Siegmunds and 
Tristans, never had the tonal plangency of either Caruso or De 
Reszke; and there is Scotti, the handsome Antonio! What an 
actor, even if his voice has lost some of its primal resonance! Near 
him sits the favorite Amato, and hard by is the Australian pianist, 
Percy Grainger, with his halo of hair like some antipodean sun-god. 
Paderewski was once our Apollo of the key-board. Truly “Tempus 
fugit like thunder,” as the small boy remarked in quaint Latin. 
And Calvé as the bewitching Carmen! She is rather pushed aside 
by the newcomers — for a photographer’s show-case may serve 
as an index of popularity. Calvé sings in vaudeville. Never mind! 
She can still give pleasure to thousands. In her hey-day what 
enthusiasm she evoked at the Metropolitan—as did Patti and 
Nilsson at the old Academy of Music a generation earlier. Nordica 
is here, a sweet womanly singer. Above her is the sumptuous 
beauty of Emma Eames, most poetic of Juliets. That is a wonderful 
memory, her impersonation in company with Jean de Reszke’s 
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Romeo. The insipid music of Gounod was transfigured when 
issuing from the lyric mouths of these two artists. Louise Homer 
and Ernestine Schumann-Heink represent the contraltos. Literally 
a prolific pair, as well as artistically. Fritz Kreisler, the idol of 
violin lovers, pensively fingers his fiddle, and gorgeous Mary Garden 
as the bewitching Jongleur hangs on high; last, but not least, is 
an admirable counterfeit presentment of that charming and extra- 
ordinary singer, Marcella Sembrich. 


As a nice little chorus girl passed the Friar’s club — Along the 
and strange to say afoot, for chorus ladies usually Rigito 

sit in motor-cars — a passer-by admirably remark- 

ed to his friend: “What a Friar she would make!” “I’m a Broiler, 
not a Friar,” demurely replied the maiden. Time may range 
and Death and the Tax-gatherer ravage the community, but the 
chorus-girl, the Eternal Broiler, is ever with us. 

When I was a youngster Union Square was the stamping ground 
for the theatrical profession at large. The managerial deities 
then were A. M. Palmer — whose theatre stood on the Square — 
Augustin Daly, and Daniel Frohman, the latter up at the Lyceum. 
I recall Lester Wallack in “My Awful Dad” (1877) at his old 
theatre stage; also “Rosedale,” and Charles and Rose Coghlan in 
“Diplomacy.” Since then the theatrical empire has northward 
taken its way. It was, for a period, far up town, at Daly’s and the 
new Wallack theatre was at 30th Street now no more. Daniel 
Frohman’s trice-delightful stock company at the old Lyceum on 
Fourth Avenue — why summon the dear old names of the van- 
ished dead? — held the town as the Daly fortunes waned; then 
Charles Frohman founded the Empire stock company and that 
is the history of yesterday. The Empire, which is now in the 
very belt of the theatre world, was then the Ultima Thule. You 
left home a half hour earlier to reach it, and the kindly face of 
Thomas Shea was a welcome end to your journey. Then Oscar 
Hammerstein crossed the Rubicon of 42nd Street — as he did 
later in Philadelphia, where he braved social wrath by building 
his opera-house north of Market street— and after Oscar, the 
deluge. Now theatres are built every day. The world and his 
wife are mad for the spectacle. It was the vaudeville that slew 
the stock company, it is the motion pictures that, have throttled 
the variety stage. But what’s the use of repining! Some day 
another “art” will make the Films a thing as extinct~as cable- 
cars. Perhaps the art of ‘fireworks... Who knows! [I fear that 
one of our senses has lapsed as far as the theatre is toncerned. 
I refer to the sense of hearing. The eye is the tyrant ofthe hour. 
Photo-plays have killed speech, and I wish they would choke the 
vile singing and misic we hear at the film-theatres. 


The New 
Rialto 


Where does the new Rialto begin?) What its con- 
fines? The thoroughfare for actors and actresses 
is more difficult to localize than it was two 
decades ago. Roughly speaking it may be said to begin at Herald 
Square and end at 48th * t, though I’ll probably live to see 


(Continued on page 21) 
























LA VIE DE BOHEME, NEW-YORKED 


By Ratrpu Barton 
Illustrated by the Author 











Se 
(Note: since most of. the things 


that were once imported from Europe 
are now being made in- America, why 


i 
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should we hesitate any longer to 
remake the operas? This revision of 
La Bohéme is offered as a model. Its 
three points of superiority are, first, 
that it Americanizes this favorite 
opera; second, that it renders it in- 
telligible to the average_opera-goer; 
and third, its plot shows up and ends 
the eternal wrangle as to the Bohem- 
ianism of New York’s Bohemia by 
being so remarkably true to life.) 
— music of this work is much louder 
than that of the old Puccini version. 
The usual symphony orchestra of the fifty- 
cent movie theatre type is augmented by 
nine pigs and two field guns. 

The curtain rises on the studio-apartment 
occupied by Rudolph (tenor) and Marcel 
(baritone). They have a fourteen year lease 
on it at a weekly rental of $459. Rudolph is at 
the window watching a lady across the street 
retire. Marcel is painting two magazine 
covers, one with each hand, and singing, 
“Oh, kill me with a careless kiss, like Mr. 
Kipling’s Vampire did!” This is a very 
charming number. Marcel then complains 
that he will have to use a model on a com- 
mission from the Cosmicpolyandry Magazine 
and asks Rudolph to ring for the address- 
book. Rudolph does so and a Japanese 
valet (coloratura soprano) appears with 
what looks like an unabridged dictionary 


before India paper was invented. Marcel 
runs through it singing, “I’m lookin’ for the 
lips to which that lip-stick stuck.” At last 
he finds a photograph of a suitable girl, 
goes to the telephone and rings her up. 
While he is thus engaged the north-light is 
smashed in by a motor-car which thauls up 
in the middle of the studio and its occupants, 
Colline. (bass) and Schaunard (baritone), 
whoop the last bar of Marcel’s telephone 
song, snatch him up and back the car through 
the window to the.street again. They sing, 
“Half a mo’ at the Café Momus” until 
their voices die out in the distance. 
Rudolph, left alone, sings a plaintive 
number reviling his friends for leaving him 
out of the party. He then sits down and 
writes forty-eight verses for a new song- 


\ hit. A knock is heard at the door and he 


calls out, ““Whoozit?” A lady enters. It is 
Mimi (soprano). She explains that her 
cigarette has gone out and begs Rudolph 
for a match. Rudolph supplies it and asks 
her who she might be. She (having once 
played the Keith circuit) says that she 
might be Lucia but she isn’t. The gang 
calls her “Mimi” though she does not know 


just why. Rudolph answers that he would 
call her some little looker and tells her 
that his friend Marcel was looking for 


a model and asks her if she will pose. She 
says, “I’m taking you up.” Rudolph then 
sings the important. number of the piece, 
“When I used to hit the pipe I always 
dreamed of one like you!” Schaunard’s 
voice is heard calling from the street to 
Rudolph to come and join the crowd. Ru- 
dolph goes to the window and sings, “I'll 
be there in a minute and I won’t be alone.” 
Marcel, Schaunard and Colline are heard 
singing, “In a minute, in a moment and 
we'll all be drunk in Momus!”’ Mimi coughs 
a racking cough. “Curse those infernal 
Meccas!” she sputters; then she goes out 
with Rudolph. 


Act II is a riot of song and action. “The 
bunch have full possession of the Café 
Momus. Musetta (soprano), a cabaret 


dancer, leaps upon their table and puts 
her foot through Marcel’s hat, a fascinating 
familiarity. Marcel sings, “I’m yourn, 
lady!” Musetta jerks her thumb over her 








shoulder at a fussy old roué she has just 
left, one Alcindoro des Mitonneaux (bass), 
showing Marcel the roll she has extracted 
from his pocket. Marcel takes Alcindoro 
by the seat of the pants and throws him 
from the window. The field guns in the 
orchestra cunningly imitate the sound of 
his fall to the pavement below. - Mimi 
shows the crowd a new hat, explaining that 
Rudolph stopped to get it for her on the 
way down. She sings “I got him into Joseph's 
and I haven’t known him long.” 

The party finally breaks up and Mimi 
breaks a bottle of champagne over the 
waiter’s head. While he is unconscious they 
all go out. Presently, Alcindoro, badly 
damaged, comes in looking for Musetta. 
The waiter comes to, sees the party gone, 
collars Alcindoro and makes him pay the 
check. 

The setting of Act III is a square in the 
city., At the left is a tall building belonging 
to a newspaper. At the right, a hotel. 
Mimi enters from Seventh Avenue and en- 
counters Marcel who is coming out of the 
bar of the hotel. She greets him and demands 
her fee, twenty-five dollars, for an afternoon’s 
posing. Marcel objects that he did not use 
her. All the lack of mercenariness in Mimi’s 
(New York) Bohemian soul manifests itself 
in her song, “I don’t love to pose, so I don’t 
pose for love.” The argument that follows 
attracts a crowd and Marcel flies. Mimi 
screams for the police and a sergeant (bass) 
comes up and asks what the row is about. 





















Mimi has a sudden inspiration. Vengeance 
will be hers! She tells the sergeant that 
Marcel and Rudolph are running an opium- 
den in their studio.. The orchestra repeats 
the motive of Rudolph’s song in the first 
act, “When I used to hit the pipe I always 
dreamed of one like you.” The sergeant 
rushes to a telephone box. Mimi sings 
“Always love thine enemies—it throws 
them off their guard!” 

Act IV is the same as Act I. Two revenue 
officers are contemplating Marcel’s pictures. 
They decide that he is without doubt an 
opium smoker. Rudolph and Marcel enter. 
They mistake the officers for plumbers 
and start to explain that there is nothing 
wrong with their pipes, “Ha!” cry the 
officers. ‘Pipes! We thought so!” They 
then show ‘their badges and sing. “We 
be deteckatifs of Uncle Sam’s!”” Mimi and 
a crowd of illustrators, photographers, 
dentists, movie-actors, advertisement authors 
who write ballads for obesity belts, and other 
care-free Bohemians appear at the window 
to see the fun. The sleuths turn to the 
crowd and ask if they ipow anything about 
Rudolph and Marcel. ‘The crowd answers 
that they never heard of them but that 
they will be glad to testify against them. 
They sing, “For scandal’s the joy of life to 
a New York Bohemian,” Colline turns to 
Musetta and tells her that he always warned 
her to stay away from Marcel. Schaunard 
accuses Rudolph of possessing the evil eye. 
The detectives collar Rudolph and Marcel 
and march them out the door. The crowd 
follows them down the street. Mimi comes 
in through the window, falls on a divan and 
dies laughing. The curtain slowly falls. 
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Teacuer: Now, children, what was the 
cause of the decline of all of the Roman 
Empire? 

Baicut Boy: I know. It was due to 
too much militarism oa the part of outsiders. 





“Tue Jupce: My boy, you will have to 
choose between living with your father and 
mother. 





Tue Boy: Have I got to live with either 
of them? 
He: I suppose when your father comes 


down and begins to‘lock up all the windows 
it is time for me to go? 

Sue: Oh, yes, but you can come back 
again in ten minutes. 





Tue Macistrate: “The officer says 
you have no employment or trade of any 
kind.” 

Tue Vac: “He’s got me wrong, your 
Honor. I’m a rock-breaker emeritus for 
‘the state.” 





A distinguished Oriental scholar named 
Dr. Lam has invented a condensed alphabet 
for the use of the Chinese. By using this 
alphabet, a Chinese printer can probably 
assemble a newspaper date-line by travelling 
about three miles between type-cases, instead 
of eleven miles, as is now necessary. Dr. 


Lam has done this, it is believed, without 
descending 
“*altho.”” 


to the use of “thru” and 




































































































































—Drawn by Ralph Barton 


ROUGHING IT 


Hence the Delay 

Tue Kippre: Come quick! There’s 
a man been fightin’ my father more’n half 
an hour! 

PoLicEMAN: 
before? 

Tue Kippie: Because father was gettin’ 
the best of it until a few minutes ago. 


Why didn’t you tell me 


Bewildered 

Mrs. Newcom: Before we were married 
you said that my slightest wish should be 
your law. 

Mr. Newcom: Exactly, my love; but 
you have so many vigorous and well-devel- 
oped wishes that I am as yet unable to 
decide as to which is the slightest. 





eA 


like that!” 





NaTuRALIsT (who can see only the bird on the hat): “I never heard a bird make a sound 
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THE WITCHES’ 
The road to failure is oiled 


with weak excuses. 


They call it legal tender — but 


it’s awfully tough when you hav- 








Starting with the probable 
premise that you are really No- 
+ body in particular, the best way 
to know yourself is by observing 
your effect on other people. 





There are very few men who 
plan their lives with half as much 
care as they do their fall sales 
campaign. 





Some people leap at conclusions 
—others make their mistakes 
more slowly—over a lifetime 
for example. 





If people tried as hard for a 
clear conscience as they do for a 
clear complexion, there would be 
very little sin in the world. 





Taking them all in all, there 


burdens that get carried in this 
life — it’s all in the way they are 
toted that makes the difference 
between a grouch and a philo- 
sopher. 





Work as though you owned the 
place, and some day you prebably 
will. 





If fools would stop rushing 
around after they get in, there 
would be more room for angels. 





A factory of happy workers is 
a better monument than a million 
dollar mausoleum. 





A horseshoe over the door may 
be lucky — but we’ve never seen 
a bill collector who was. afraid 
to walk under ours. 





believe it. 





+ the furnace needs attention. 
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isn’t so much difference in the* 



































































































CALDRON 


are for sale. Happiness is service 


not accumulation. 





The present is the point where 
we stand and watch the future 





dissolve into the past. 


Solitude 


A great many men cannot 





stand solitude — the very word 


worries them. 


















If they miss the subway express 
the four minute.period before the 
next one comes is a time of 
nervousness and misery. 

They can’t enjoy a play unless 
all the seats are filled and if they 
were forced to sit down on a 
hillside above a broad river they 
would fret like caged «animals. 

Solitude consists only of you 
and yourself, practice it; get to 


know what you are really like. 








Emulate the lizard. Sit out in 





the sun on a gray rock and let real 





ideas come to you out of the 
infinite —.which is also yourself. 


Meditation is one of the lost 





arts—yet all big ideas have 








come to one man at a time 





when he was alone. 
Hate is founded on suspicion 


due to ignorance. 





The man who is afraid of soli- 








tude hates himself because he 


doesn’t know himself. 





Most of us are crowded and 





rushed and pushed six days a 
week. On part of the seventh 





day take yourself for a walk out 





where the woods are green and 











When people get what they deserve they refuse to . 


The lover who used to go through fire for his lady, 
has been displaced by the husband who kicks when ~- 


One man placed on a tropical island would gather 
all the shells into’ one pile — another would build a 
home for the birds. Bones to bury is a dog’s reward 
not a man’s. Money will buy only those things which 





So 


meditate. 

Do it now before you become a mere money getter 
and find too late that you are an unsympathetic 
stranger to yourself. 

Keep friendly with yourself. Look yourself over — 
take account of stock. Kick yourself if necessary, 
and it probably is. 

Solitude is the friendly harbor on the bleak ocean 
of life —it pays all of us to put in for repairs and 


inspection once in a while, —C. Roy Dickinson. 
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A ROUND-UP 


By H. C. Bunyger 
Illustrated by Ethel, Plummer 


















I, 
HEN Rhodora Boyd — Rhodora Pen- 
nington that was — died in her little 
house, with no one near her but one old maid 
who loved her, the best society of the little 
city of Trega Falls indulged in more or less 
complacent reminiscence. 

Except to Miss Wimple, the old maid, 
Rhodora had been of no importance at all 
in Trega for ten long years, and yet she had 
once given Trega society the liveliest year 
it had ever known. (I should tell you that 
Trega people never mentioned the Falls in 
connection with Trega. Trega was too 
old to admit any indebtedness to the Falls.) 

Rhodora Pennington came to Trega with 
her invalid mother as the guest of her uncle, 
the Commandant at the Fort — for Trega 
was a garrison town. She was a beautiful 
girl. I do not mean a pretty girl: there 
were pretty girls in Trega — several of them. 
She was beautiful as the Queen of Sheba 
was beautiful— grand, perfect, radiantly 
tawny of complexion, without a flaw or a 
failing in her pulchritude — almost too fine 
a being for family use, except that she had 
plenty of hot woman’s blood in her veins, 
and was an accomplished, delightful, impartial 
flirt. 











not so much as a mother to back her — Mrs. 
Pennington being hopelessly and permanently 
on the sick-list. 

Trega girls who had never thought of doing 
more than wait at their leisure for the local 
young men to marry them at their leisure 
now went in for accomplishments of every 
sort. They rode, they drove, they danced 
new dances, they read Browning and Herbert 
Spencer, they sang, they worked hard at 
archery and lawn-tennis, they rowed and 
sailed and fished, and some of the more 
desperate even went shooting in the Fall, 
and in the Winter played “billiards and — 
penny ante. Thus did they, in the language 
of a somewhat cynical male observer, back 
Accomplishments against Beauty. 

The Shakespeare Club and the Lake 
Picnic, which had hitherto divided the year 
between them, were submerged in the flood 
of social entertainments. Balls and parties 
followed one another. Trega’s square stone 
houses were lit up night after night, and 
the broad moss-grown gardens about them 
were made trim and presentable, and Chinese 
lanterns turned them into a fairy-land for 
young lovers. 


It was a great year for Trega! The city 


had been dead, commercially, ever since the 


foot-ball match. And now it is all finished, 
and nothing has been done, and you go 
home somewhat ashamed of yourself, and 
glad only that the blue-coated participants 
must feel more ashamed of themselves; and 
the smell of the villainous saltpetre, that 
waked the Berseker in your heart ‘an hour 
ago, is now noisome and disgusting, and 
makes you cough and ‘sneeze. 

Even so did the girls of Trega’s best socitey 
look each in the face of the other, when 
Ash Wednesday ended that nine months of 
riot, and ask of each other, “What has it 
all been about?” 

True, there were nine girls engaged to be 
married, and engagement meant marriage 
in Trega. Alma Lyle was engaged to Dexter 
Townsend, Mary Waite to John Lang, 
Winifred Peters to McCullom McIntosh, 
Ellen Humphreys to George Lister, Laura 
Visscher to William Jans, (Oranje boven! — 
Dutch blood stays Dutch,) Millicent Smith, 
to Milo Smith her cousin, Olive Cregier to 
Aleck Sloan, Aloha Jones, (niece of a Sand- 
wich Islands missionary,) to Parker Hall, 
and Rhodora Pennington to Charley Boyd. 

But all of these matches, save the last, 
would have been made in the ordinary 
course of things. The predestination of 
propinquity would have settled that. And 
even if E'len Humphreys had married John 
Lang instead of George Lister, and George 
Lister had wedded Mary Waite — why, 


_ there would have been no great difference 


to admire or to deplore. The only union 
of the nine which came as a surprise to the 








All the men turned to her with such prompt unanimity that all the girls in Trega’s best society joined hands in one grand battle for their 


All the men-turned to fier with such 
prompt unanimity that- all the girls of 
Trega’s best socity joined hands in one 
grand battle for their prospective altars 
and hearths. From the June day when 
Rhodora came, to the Ash Wednesday of 
the next year when ~her engagement was 
announced, there was one grand battle, a 
dozen girls with wealth and social position 
and knowledge of the ground to help them, 
all pitted against one garrison girl, with 


prospective altars and hearths 


New York Central Railroad had opened up 
the great West; but the unprecedented flow 
of champagne and Appolinaris actually 
started a little business boom, based on the 
inferable wealth of Trega, and two or three 
of Trega’s remaining firms went into bank- 
ruptcy because of the boom. And Rhodora 
Pennington did it all. 

Have you ever seen the end of a.sham- 
fight? You have been shouting and applaud- 
ing, and wasting enough enthusiasm for a 


community was the engagement of Rhodora 
to Charley Boyd. The beauty of the season 
had picked up the one crooked stick in the 
town —a dissolute, ne’er-do-well hanger-on 
of Trega’s best society, who would never 
have seen a dinner-card if he had not been 
a genius at amateur theatricals, an artist 
on the banjo, and a half-bred Adonis. 
There the agony ended for the other girls, 
and there it began for Rhodora Boyd. Ip 
less than a year, Boyd had deserted her. 














The Commandant was transferred to the 
Pacific Coast. Rhodora moved, with her 
mother, bed-ridden now, into a little house 
itt the unfashionable outskirts of Trega. 
There she nursed the mother until the poor 
bed-ridden old lady died. Rhodora supported 
them both by teaching music and French 
at the Trega Seminary, down by the Falls. 
Morning and evening she went out and back 
on that weary, jingling horse-car line. She 
received the annual visits that her friends 
paid her, inspired by something between 
courtesy and charity, with her old stately 
simplicity and imperturbable calm;and no one 
of them could feel sure that she was conscious 
of their triumph or of her degradation. And 
she kept the best part of her stately beauty 
to the very last.. In any other town she 
would have been taught what divorce-courts 
were made for; but Trega society was Epis- 
copalian, and that communion is healthily 
and conservatively monogamous. 

And so Rhodora Boyd, that once was 
Rhodora Pennington, died in her little 
house, and her pet old maid closed her eyes. 


And there was an end of Rhodora. Not 
quite an end, though. 
* - . 7 7 7 > ae > 


II. 

Scene.— The Public Library of Trega. 
Mrs. George Lister and Mrs. John Lang are 
seated in the Rotunda. Mr. Libriver, the 
Librarian, advances to them with books in 
his hands. 

Mrs. Lister.—Ah, here comes Mr. 
Libriver, with my “Intellectual Life.” Thank 
you, Mr. Libriver — you are always so kind! 

Mrs. Lanc.—And Mr. Libriver has 
brought me my “Status of Woman.” Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Libriver. 

Mr. Lisriver, a thin young man in a 
linen duster, retires, blushing. 

Mrs. Lister. — Mr. Libriver does so 
appreciate women who are free from the 
bondage of the novel. Did you hear about 
_ poor Rhodora’s funeral? 

Mrs. Lane (with a sweeping grasp at the 
intellectual side of the conversation). — Oh, I 
despise love-stories. In the church? Oh, 
yes, I heard. (Sweeily). Dr. Homly told 
me. Doesn’t it seem just a little — osten- 
tatious? 

Mrs. Lister. — Ostentatious — but, do 
you know, my dear, there are, to be eight 
pall-bearers! 

Mrs. Lang (turning defeat into victory). 
— No, I did mot know. I don’t suppose 
that ridiculous old maid, that Miss Wimple, 
who seems to be conducting the affair, 
dared to tell that to Dr. Homly. And who 
are they? 








“Ostentatious, but do you know there are to be eight pallbearers?” 


Mrs. Lister (with exceeding sweetness). — 
Oh, I don’t know, dear. Only I met Mr. 
Townsend, and he told me that Dr. Homly 
had just told him that he was one of the eight. 
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Rhodora Pennington was engaged to 
Charley Boyd 
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Mrs. Lister. — Dexter Townsend! Why, 
it’s scandalous. Everybody knows that he 


proposed to her three times and that she 
threw him over. 


It’s an insult to — to— 


~~ = 5 ee Pe~ men 
Rhodora supported them by teaching music 
and French 





Mrs. Lanc. — To poor dear Alma Town- 
send. I quite agree with you. I should like 
to know how she feels — if she understands 
what it means. - 

Mrs. Lister. — Well, if I were in her 
place — 

Enter Mrs. pag TOWNSEND. 

Mrs. Lanc 
Mrs. Lister. Why, Alms! 

Mrs. Townsenp. — Why, Ellen! Why, 
Mary! Oh, I’m so glad to meet you both. 
I want you to lunch with me to-morrow at 
one o’clock. I do so hate to be left alone. 
And poor Rhodora Pennington — Mts. Boyd, 
I mean — her funeral is at noon, and our 
three male protectors will have to go to the 
cemetery, and Mr. Townsend is just going 
to take a cold bite before he goes, and so 
I’m left to lunch — 

Mrs. Lane (coldly): —I don’t think Mr. 
Lang will go to the cemetery — 

Mrs. Lister. — There is no reason why 
Mr. Lister — 

Mrs. Townsenp. — But, don’t you know? 
— They’re all to be pall-bearers! They can’t 
refuse, of course. 

Maris. Lancs (icily). — Oh, no, certainly not. 

Mrs. Lister (below wro).—I suppose it 
is an unavoidable duty. 

Mrs. Lanc.— Alma, is that your old 
Surah? What did you do to it? 

Mrs. Lister. — They do dye things so 
wonderfully nowadays! 

* 7 . . > > a . * 

Scene.— A Verandah in front of Mr. 
McCuttom MclInrtosn’s house. Mrs. Mc- 
Cuttum MclIwntosn seated, with fancy work. 
To her, enter Mr. Witutam Jans and Mr. 
Mito Smits. 

Mrs. MclI nrosn (with effusion). — Oh, Mr. 
Jans, I’m so delighted to see you! And Mr. 
Smith, too! I never expect to see you 
busy men at this time in the afternoon. 
And how is Laura? — and Millicent? Now 
don’t tell me that you’ve come to say that 
you can’t go fishing with Mr. McIntosh to- 
morrow! He’ll be so disappointed! 

Mr. Jans. — Well, the fact is — 

Mrs. McIntosu.— You haven't been 
invited to be one of poor Rhodora Boyd’s 
pall-bearers, have you? That would be too 
absurd. They say shé’s asked a regular 
party of her old conquests. Mr. Libriver 
just passed here and told me — Mr. Lister 
and John Lang and Dexter Townsend — 

Mr. Jans. — Yes, and me. 

Mrs. McIntosu.—Oh, Mr. Jans! And 
they do say — at least Mr. Libriver says — 
that she hasn’t asked a man who hadn’t 
proposed to her. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EPISODE SIX 
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OF THE PRESS 








Married Quite Young 

A most interesting and successful family 
reunion was held at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. S. E. B. Kramer, of Smithtown, in 
celebration of the doctor’s seventy-eighth 
Birthday, on Sunday, June 26. 

On September 6, Mr. and Mrs. Kramer 
will have been married three score years and 
fifteen, having lived together principally all 
of this time in the vicinity of Smithtown, 
where they count their friends by the score. 

—Clarksburg (W. Va.) Daily Telegram. 


Missed 
SOLDIER’S WIFE whose husband is 
leaving, would like another as companion; 
good home, every convenience; or any 
respectable woman, one or two children not 
objected to. —Winnipeg Free Press. 


Satan Finds Work 
Ed Smith had the misfortune last Friday 
to have his right hand severely mashed while 
moving a piano. He has to wear a bandage 
on the injured hand and has not been able 
to work since the accident. Ed says he 
hopes the hand will soon heal as he “dislikes 
being idle; he takes on too much flesh in 
idleness,” he says. (?) 
—The Lone Oak (Texas) News. 


Illustrated Lecture 
Last evening in addition to the cartoon 
drawn by him, Rev. Mr. Furman gave a 
talk on “Revivals, What Are They?” 
—The Dover (N. H.) Democrat. 





Loneliness 
An instance came tg our attention recently 
that shoild appeal to the sympathies of all 
tender-hearted people, a bachelor reports 
that a few nights ago, while in bed, he 
froze both his feet. 2 
— Blackfoot (/da.) Idaho Republican. 


The Things That Please 
We dipped 338 head of cattle at George 
Lucas’ vat and Will Lucas fell into the vat. 
So we all had a good time. 
—The Paris (Ark.) Progress. 


At, the Old Stand 

Rev. Anderson says those folks who go to 
the judge to get married because they think 
they can get the job done cheaper are mis- 
taken, for he never charges for weddings or 
funerals, leaving it to the friends benefited 
to say how much they think the job is worth. 
Then he furnishes a beautiful certificate as a 
present to each couple married. 


—The Ashland (Neb.) Gazette. 








Enough but not Too Much 
The Young Ladies’ Auxiliary marched in 
the parade and there was thirty of them. 
Their uniforms consisted of a narrow blue 
sash. —The Newtown (Ga.) News. 


A Good Provider 
FOR SALE —A good hen now laying 
eggs, also new potatoes, fence posts and 
russet apples. 
—Adot. in Kent’s Mills (Va.) Herald. 





Quite So 
Mrs. Allie Smith, on the Fairbanks lease, 
purchased the Feliz cottage in South Taft. 
The property is opposite the Brooke under- 
taking parlors and is a desirable location. 
—The Taft (Cal.) Midway Driller. 





Try a Minister 
At the present time we are unable to state 
who will preach in the Free Baptist church 
next Sunday. —The Dover (N. H.) Democrat. 





Why Do So? 

We are not going to tell the joke on Miss 
Mamie Hendrickson about going to sleep 
while out driving and getting stuck in a 
mud _ hole. 

—The Conway (Ark.) Log Cabin Democrat. 





A Dependable Helper 
Will the lady who engaged me to plough 
her garden this week kindly drop me a 
card? I have forgotten who she is. Harry 
F. Kenyon, Mexico. 
—The Mexico (N. Y. )Independent. 





An Anti 
I —have cherries to pick on the share 
(next week.) No ladies need apply unless 
they wear men’s apparel for the trees are 





so high. Lee Goodwin, Curtisville. 
—The Elwood (Ind.) Call Leader. 
Impatient 
John Campbell planted peanuts the 


other day, but got afriad he would die 
before they made any thing, so he scratched 
them up and ate them. 

—The Franklin County (Ark.) News. 
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ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 





























came off in the nick of time” 






















Congressional Opinions on West Point 

“West Point is nothing but an expensive 
collection of club-houses,” declared the 
Hon. Enoch S. Muttonhead, congressman 
from Louisinois, who recently obtained a 
$125,000 Court House for Musquash Four 
Corners. “In these club-houses the pam- 
pered scions of a decadent aristocracy enjoy 
life at the expense of the honest workingman. 
West Point should be abolished!” 

The Hon. Phineas T. Fuddyfoot of 
Indikota, whose’ energy’ has been respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a military 
post in the middle of the Indikota corn 
belt at a cost of $7,520,000 per year, is 
also opposed to the extravagances which 
are said to obtain at the Military Academy. 
“It is an outrage,” says Mr. Fuddyfoot, 
“that this great and glorious nation should 
snatch from the pockets of its sturdy citizens 
the money with which to support in sybaritic 
elegance the pleasant and luxurious social 
centre known as West Point. The West 
Point cadets should be earning an honest 
living instead of sponging on their country!” 

The Military Academy was further as- 
sailed by the Hon. Citrus F. Shoeshine of 
Connectida, who has been instrumental in 
obtaining a yearly appropriation of $4,250,000 
or the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
the Navy Yard on Filbert Creek, Connec- 
tida, which is only three feet deep at high 
tide. “The country is being mulcted,” 
shouted Mr. Shoeshine, after making several 
impassioned references to the stamina of 
the American Eagle and the glories of the 
United States flag, “the country is being 
mulcted to foster and maintain a serpentine 
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MEN MUST WORK AND WOMEN 
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First But er: “Why are you leaving, Mead- 
ows?” 
DEPARTING But.er: “The mistress talks to 
me as though I was ‘er ’usband, and a man 
must keep his self respect.” 


military aristocracy in our national bosom! 
Our young men are taught to despise the 
honest workingman and to cultivate habits 
of extravagance which make it impossible 
for him to exist in comfort without as many 
as four suits of clothes and a bath every 
day. Unless the United States wishes to 
meet the same untimely fate which dragged 
the Roman Empire into the gutter of decay 
and the cesspool of oblivion, the blot of 
West Point must and shall be removed 
from our escutcheon!” 


ihe tthe 


MUST WEEP 








Ankles of High Visibility 


* The latest way to discover whether a 
man is an optimist or a pessimist is to ask 
him what he thinks about the present 
fashion of short skirts. If he makes a 
wry face and wrings his hands, you may 
take it for granted that lumpy feminine 
ankles and certain suspicious evidences of 
bowleggedness have made a deeper impression 
upon him than any reasons to rejoice. But if 
he winks and grins, he’s an optimist. 

A grouch that the 
less reasons a woman has for wearing a 
short skirt, the shorter she wears it. Yet, 
from the same state, comes a flatterer who 


in Kansas declares 


sings: 
Adown the street in wild delight, 
Now marches Tom, the peeping,wight; 
He sees so much in broad daylight 
He goes to bed and sleeps at night. 


Du Maurier used to delight to picture 
the “new woman” with short skirts; and 
the fame of his “Trilby” may have helped 
for a while to set a fashion. It is pleasing 
to remark that though skirt lengths have 
risen and fallen in several tides since then, 
they never ebb low enough any more to 
trail in the mire, and the present high tide 
reaches the highest mark in the memory 
Perhaps this portends 
well for the future, for if woman feels that 
fate has decreed high visibility for her 
ankles, she will set about the task of making 
that visibility an asset rather than a lia- 
bility. .. . Yes, we are optimists! 


of living observers. 


The Allies will now strike while the Kaiser 
is hot. 
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—Drawn by Power O' Malley 
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- Potatoes and Golf © 

If you go to the country, and listen to 
farmers talking about raising potatoes, yo 
can understand the fascination of golf. 

There isn’t any ‘thrill in potatoes, and 
there is the same wholesome lack of a thrill 
in golf. 

Two farmers will converse for an hour 
about the best soil for potatoes, about the 
best time to plant, and about potato bugs, 
and about the relative merits of different 
kinds of potatoes. You, being from ,the 
city, sit around and yawn for the first 
half hour. 

Surely potatoes are not THAT important. 

Surely there is nothing that baffling about 
potatoes. Potatoes are potatoes, and you 
plant them and they grow up and you eat 
them. 


» 
— 


What we want is something totally 
blank, but totally engrossing; something 
so trivial that it won’t matter how much 
we knit our brows about it; something we 
can discuss to a browncrisp, but never burn. 

Of all the insipid things, golf has been 
found to be the most enduring. The out- 
sider may yawn, but once he has taken up 
the game, that very yawn becomes a healthy 
mania. He discovers the ‘significance of a 
yawn. He learns that one, at least, may 
not yawn himself to death. A yawn has 
no kick-back. 

What problem is there in life more im- 
portant than how to hold your ears when 
making a brassie shot? — Don Herold. 





“Meat Prices Soar” — Headline. 
So is the public. 





“There's a 
mobile to which he was referring, is probably too far away to prove an alibi.) 


Maria! Look at that body and those lines.” (And by that time the auto- 





The farmers don’t stop to think of the 
possibilities of raising potatoes au gratin, 
or French fried. That kind of philosophizing 
about potatoes would have some elements 
of picturesqueness, but they are content 
to talk about the grave problems of raising 
potatoes in the rough. 

‘For the first half hour you yawn, and then, 
gradually, there begins to dawn. on you the 
charm of the conversation. 

Here is something without a thrill! 

Before the end of an hour, you are ready 
to swear by potatoes. 

Potatoes are about the right amount of 
excitement. 

It is a new experience in a world of traffic 
policemen, and fox trots, and mint-juleps, 
and Maeterlincks, and newspapers, and 
Western Union Telegraph Companies, and 
six-day bicycle races, and Ziegfeld’s Follies. 

The fascination of golf lies in its insipidity. 

Lord, give us something insipid. 

Give us something about which we may 
talk for five hours, without getting into 
metaphysics or pathology, or ripping up 
our neighbors. 

If it can’t be potatoes or fruit trees, let 
it be golf. 

Horse-shoes are too thrilling. ‘The ring 
of a horse-shoe striking the post is a little 
too much on the nerves. And croquet 
shots come too close together. There is 
a strain about croquet. 





Vital statistic: Charles E. Hughes is 
the first nominee for President of the United 
States to part his beard in the middle. 





If it should become necessary to call for 
volunteers, care should be taken to keep 
enough men at home to make up a Pre- 
paredness Parade. 





It occurs to us, somewhat tardily, that 
perhaps the reason for Theodore’s refusal 
of a Bull Moose nemination is because he 
is “too proud to fight.” 





The women-folks of militiamen will flock 
to the candidate who promises to get the 
boys out of the sagebrush by Christmas. 





Indiana looks forward to the election with 
quiet confidence. No matter what happens 
at the polls, it can’t lose the Vice Presidency. 





Snort Stop: Pipe the blonde in pink? 


Well, she’s promised to marry me if I bat 


over 300! 
Manacer: Then Fl send you to the 
bushes, where you can do it! 





The bamboo plant blooms once in every 
fifty-five years. Send a few potted speci- 
mens to the Mexican border, and give the 
army something to watch while it is waiting 
for the Carranzistas to “catch Villa.” 

















MOTHERSILL’S © 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Thing for Trainsickness 
AT ALL LEADING ORUGGISTS 


You Can’t Go Wrong 


if you pin your faith to 


Evans’ 
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They Double Outing Pleasures. 
All Good Places & Dealers. Bottles & Splits. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 


SUNNY BROOK 
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As A Pleasant Beverage and J 
A Pure. Wholesome Tonic 
It Has No Equal. 


Cortez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WESTA= 





































Commonwealth Ave.Boston 
The Distinctive 
Boston House 


Puritan i of the most 
homelike hotels in the world. 





























The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 12) 

the “profession” on the shady side of 59th 
Street. The thrust is still Harlemwards. In 
the bad old days we nicknamed actors out 
of a job “hams.” Caricatures in the Puck 
of the Eighties represented discarded Ham- 
lets and disowned Ophelias walking home, 
after a barnstorming tour, on the railroad 
ties. The joke was then new. To-day it 
would not be understood. Thanks to a better 
managerial regime the mimes and mummers 
ride in Pullman coaches, when they haven’t 
private motor-cars. They no longer sport 
long locks and eccentric costumes. But they 
acted very well, it must be confessed, and 
while I don’t deny the existence of contem- 
porary histrionic ability, (ha!) nevertheless, 
the most artistic actors and actresses of our 
hour seem shy about appearing in public. 
Of course, they are posing all over the land 
in front of the camera for that dreary 
shadow-land called the “Movies”; and, of 
course, they can’t be blamed. The box- 
office, first last and every time. Ernest 
Renan prophesied that the theatre would 
kill the book. It has— with the powerful 
collaboration of the newspaper — and the 
Movies have killed the drama. No doubt, 
when we all own a motor-car, the “Movies” 
too, will go out-of business. Flivvers vs. 
Films! 
The Same I have never believed in 
Old Faces types, only individuals; yet 

a promenade up the east 


side of Broadway from the Casino to the 
Palace rather shatters my belief. The same 
old faces—younger to be sure; the same old 
poses, though the garbing is more modish; 
the same quest of the elusive—a “summer 
snap,” a movie job. Where there was for- 
merly a dozen dramatic agencies now there 
are hundreds. The young folk that cluster 
about the entrance of these offices remind 
one of servants’ agencies in their eagerness. 
You seldom see the pompous or “crushed” 
tragedian; everybody seems a soubrette or a 
song-and-dance man. Bleached blonde “Broil- 
ers” weighing, say 75 pounds, and cynical 
monkey-faced members of the male sex 
promenade the New Rialto. They move 
in solid phalanxes. They chatter. They 
indulge in simian gestures. One and all 
they puff poisonous cigarettes. And you 
look in vain for external evidences of. talents, 
of sensibility, of beauty or virility. Vul- 
garity is the sign-manual of the new Thes- 
pians. When you visit the majority of our 
theatres you bitterly realize this disheartening 
degeneration in taste, intelligence, and talent. 
For these people a new tribe of play-butchers 
and gutter-composers have sprung into 
existence. They can’t write English, nor 
can they create. They write rubbish for 
bad actors and imbecile audiences. After all 
why criticise the film-theatre! At least it 
spares us the horrible diction and uncouth 
gestures of these “new” actors. Chalked 
on the screen, the slovenly English is not as 
offensive. Am [ in a pessimistic mood? 
Not a bit of it. I am only repeating what 
~was said by critical Johnnies of the theatres 
in the days of my father and grandfather. 
There’s as good shell-fish in the sea as ever 
caine out of it. Selah! 








































































CVAalt.of all foods,is one 
of the most quickly 
turned by digestion 
bghcommalelebutjabeatclan@ 

<The best of malt is used 
in making, Budweiser 
‘hence its food value. 

g mmaculate cleanliness 
in process and surround~ 
ings and perfect pasteur~ 
ization of product and 
bottles make Budweiser 

a pure beverage. 
So~ theres pure food 
Flavemmetataliantal 


Budweiser 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, str. Louis 


Bottled at the Brewery 
























A Splendid Piece of Color 
By B. Wennerberg 
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Size 11 x 14 inches 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
210 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Serenade by B. Wennerbere 




















His View 


Witus: How do you stand on Sunday 


base-ball? 
Gris: I’m against it. 
Wittis: Don’t you think the people 
should be allowed to enjoy themselves on 
Sunday? 
Giius: Aren’t they doing it now? The 
tich have their golf-clubs and the poor 
have their automobiles. 


, tm ; 
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Actress: “Her Jewels! Ha Ha! Why, even 
the bell-boys bring them back!” 


Weather 


Weather is a climatic condition which 
fever compares favorably with the con- 
ditions which existed a number of years 
before. It is an important subject of con- 
versation wherever two or three are gathered 
together; and it is believed that in many 
rural districts the inhabitants would be 
dumb if they couldn’t talk about the weather. 
It is one of the most contrary of all natural 
phenomena and seldom acts as expected or 
advertised, which accounts for the fact that 
a professional weather prophet is obliged 
to endure more abuse than any man except 
a baseball umpire or the judge at a baby 
show. If any section of the country is 
noted for its mild and placid brand of 
weather, a tumultuous storm or a violent 
drop in temperature usually weicomes the 
person who visits it for the first time. This 
is doubtless the reason why so many new- 
comers to the incomparable climate of 
California’ frequently shiver with such 
enthusiasm that they crack the enamel 
from their teeth. Weather is never satis- 
factory to everyone concerned; and any 
inventor who succeeded. in providing the 
nation with standard weather would pro- 
bably meet an untimely and unpleasant 
end. 


Of Course. 


Mrs. Wits (at the ball-game, as the 
pitcher and catcher hold a conference): What 
are they talking about? 

Mr. Wits: About what to throw to 


- the next batter. 


Mrs. Wiitis: But they aren’t allowed 
to throw anything to him, except the ball, 
are they? 





comfortable, 





Announcing the New 1917 


mics-43 


The most distinctive visible feature of this new five- 
passenger car is the handsome double-cowled body — De- 
launey-Belleville type. This body design is destined to 


supplant all others in popular favor. The slanting wind- 
shield emphasizes its racy appearance. 


The car is big, roomy and 
e seats are 
designed to fit and rest the 
body —there is more than 
ample leg-room, both front 
and rear. The upholstery 
(genuinetan Spanish leather) 
adds both to the comfort and 
the beauty of the car. The 
motor (new Continental- 


horsepower, actual brake 
test. It is quickly respon- 
sive to every emergency. 


The new two-unit Delco- 
Moon starting, lighting and 
ignition system; the Bendix 
drive in connection with 
starting motor; the noiseless 
spiral gear rear axle—these 





Moon high-speed ef- 


ficiency type) de- $ 1 2 5 0 most important new 


velops tremendous 


power in proportion | Five passenger | nendable and grace- 
to its weight —43 |” cqvipped | fu) car. 





are a. few of the 


features of this de- 
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The new Moon Six-66 (66 horsepower, actual brake 
test) seven passenger, fully equipped, $1575. 


Write for literature, illustrating and 
describing these and other Moon cars. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
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St. Louis, U.S. A. 

















“Deliberately Friendly” 


A charming den picture 
in full color, on heavy plate 
paper, size 11 x 14, sent to 
any address, carefully protect- 


2D¢ 


in Stamps 
Puck Publishing Corporation, 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 


ed and all ready 
for framing — for 























Meat; A Farce 
What the City Man says at Home: 

“T tell you, it’s a good thing in a way; 
this high cost of living. It makes for a 
better state of the public health. People 
eat too much. That, you will find, is the 
general tendency. Therefore, costly food is 
really not a hardship, but/a blessing. Take 
the item of hot meat for breakfast. Why, 
I can recall the time when everybody had 
it. We always had it at home, steak or 
chops or something, every morning of the 
We should as soon have thought, of 
going without our breakfast coffee. But 
now, NOW, we never think of having meat. 
A little fruit, a little cereal, an egg perhaps, 


week. 












choice of meats, too. City people are used 
to it. We should not be limited to one thing, 
as we were this morning. A man needs 
good juicy meat, two or three times a day, 
to keep his strength up.” 





Her Apprenticeship 

“What am I going to do?” she asked of 
her confidential adviser. 

“Let us see. You tried the legitimate drama!”’ 

“I did — for six weeks — and it was not 
my forte.” 

“How about musical comedy?” 

“I failed in that, too.” 

“What did you do in vaudeville?” 

“A split-week tryout in Plainfield and 
they didn’t want me.” 





Puck DID IT! 


If you have been anywhere in the last week, you have doubtless seen persons with wiited 
necks like those in the picture. It has not been due to the heat wave as commonly supposed, 
but to Mr. Kirchner’s cover called “The Yellow Péril” printed on Puck for July 15th. The 
simple matter of placing a drawing, so that it was necessary to turn the magazine on its 


side to enjoy the artistic merit, established a new way of looking at things. 


Puck promises 


not to do it again, unless a subject requires it, and the old position of necks and heads 
will probably prevail in the orthodox fashion for some time to come. 





coffee and a roll — that’s all, and it’s enough, 
quite enough for anybody, at breakfast. 
Eating meat at breakfast, or more than once 
a day, is sheer folly.” 


What the City Man says to the Summer Hotel 
Proprietor: 

“What sort of meat was that you served us 
for breakfast this morning? If it was supposed 
to be steak, it was the poorest apology for 
it lever saw. We’re paying you good money 
for good board here, and we want to get it. 
Cereal and fruit and eggs are all well enough 
in. their way — we expect them to be good 
in the country — but the essential part of 
a. good breakfast; my dear sir, is meat, good 
meat, and well cooked. You should have a 


The face of the confidential adviser bright- 
ened with a wide smile. His eyes sparkled. 
He seemed suddenly possessed of a splendid 
idea. 

“I have it!” he exclaimed. ‘There is 
only one thing left for you to do, my dear — 
open up a school of dramatic expression 
and teach rich students all that you don’t 
know about the show business. Your 
fortune is assured.” 





Taft has offered to stump the country 
for Hughes. Before accepting the offer 
with enthusiasm, Hughes should ponder on 
the election results when Taft stumped the 
country for himself. 





Just imagine finding a 
perfect cocktail form- 
ula, buying the best 
liquors for it, and put- 
ting it in bottles on the 
ice. That’s just what 


Club Cockfails 


do for you expertly and 
at less expense, with 
ageing in the wood to 
perfect smoothness. 
In all ten varieties the 
Club Cocktail flavor is 
inimitable. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford § New York London 


ory of the Famous 
ID’S A-1 SAUCE 





For Hospitals 


ps Retiree use nothing but 


a whiskey, and 
brands chosen are 
theie purity and strength as well. 


Old Overholt Rye 


Same for 100 years” 
is the choice of most hos- 
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The Last Word in Warfare 


The veteran officers of the Regular Army 


| were unsparing in their admiration. They 


had never seen anything like it before; 
neither — and this was even more remark- 
able—had any of the foreign military 
attaches. 

Placed by sudden emergency in an ex- 
tremely trying position, a Colonel of Volun- 
teers, a commissioned “rookie” fresh from 
civilian life, had evolved a system of de- 
fence which not only protected his own 
men from attack but which wrought havoc 
and disaster in the ranks of the enemy. 

By an amazing combination of ditches, 
trenches, earthworks, barbed-wire and barri- 
cades, this extraordinary Colonel, this 
military genius sans peer, produced an 
entanglement which had never before been 
equalled or even approached in defensive 
warfare. And most amazing of all, he 
fashioned it apparently out of nothing; a few 
minutes, a few orders to his subordinates, 
and the thing was done. 

The enemy, confident because of superior 
numbers, had rushed the Colonel’s little 
force with shouts that were meant to be 














Tommy: “I can’t learn any German to-day, 
Teacher; my throat’s so sore I can hardly 


speak English.” 





terrifying. Without a retaliating shot, the 
Colonel let them come on. Once within the 
hastily improvised defences, the enemy’s 
triumphant shoutings changed to cries of 
surprise, then of baffled rage, then of panic. 
They could not find their way forward, and 
they did not know how. to go back. Some 
maddening obstacle blocked their path at 
every. step. At last, with sobs of despair, 
the foemen threw up their hands and _ sur- 
rendered, some falling to the ground in 
sheer exhaustion. 

“How did you do this thing?” asked the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colonel of 
Volunteers; “If it was not an accident, 
I shall make you my chief of Engineers, for 
you have shown us this day that we Regulars 
are but regular pikers in the art of defensive 
warfare.” 

The Colonel of Volunteers bore his honors 
modestly. 

“Tt was really no trick at all,” he replied. 
“For years, you see, I have been a New 
York contractor, and the officers of my 





present regiment were my foremen and 
bosses. When I was attackéd by superior 
numbers, I simply put the field in the con- 
dition of New York Streets when a public 
improvement is under way; that was all I 
did. The enemy had fio choice but to 
lose his way.” 

Whereupon the Colonel was decorated on 
the spot with the newly created Order of 
the Iron Pickaxe. 





Smooth 

Wi.us: They tell me that this man 
Bump who runs the moving-picture show 
is a pretty smooth article. 

Gituts: You bet. The other night his 
films failed to arrive in time; so he told 
the audience that the leading lady was 
suddenly taken very ill and‘couldn’t appear, 
and he succeeded in raising a fund for her 
large enough to make up the évening’s deficit. 








Mororist: “Hey, there — what’s the way 
to Punkville?” 

EQUESTRIAN: “Follow me — we're headed 
that way now.” 





The Scottish troops have been found 
to be less subject to pneumonia and 
lung trouble than other troops, a fact 
which is attributed to the kilt. 

— War Item. 


An interesting experiment would be to see 
if troops with bare chests were practically 
immune from rheumatism or other afflictions 
of the legs. 





If Henry Ford accepts the Prohibition 
nomination, he may change his celebrated 
slogan to read: “Get the boys out of the 
gutter on New Year’s.”” But, on the whole, 
we hope he won’t, as it sounds rather vulgar. 





To an orphan-asylum has been given the 
clock which used to grace the old Amen 
Corner in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. We 
trust the time-piece will keep reasonably 
quiet and not tell all it has heard. No clock 
which has had the confidence of the Amen 
Corner is a fit associate for a lot of growing, 
impressionable orphans. 





If the Russians take many more Austrian 
prisoners, .a second story will have to be 
built on Siberia. 



















THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM FReNtKt. 


Evgs. 8.10. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.10 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
After the Play Visit Atop New Ammetéen 


ZIEGFELD 
MIDNIGHT 
BROADWAY & 42D STREET 


MEETING PLAcE 
OF THE WORLD 


FROLIC 





RIALT Direction of S. L. ROTHAPFEL 


Continuous Show from Noon 
5—25—50c. 
COUNTLESS SPECTACULAR FEATURES 
“The Temple of the Motion Picture” 


Largest, Best Orchestra and Organ in any Theatre in the 
Worl 





SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 

WINTER GARDEN “SY, 0°" ° 

CASINO......... Very Good Eddie 

ASTOR 


ae? Lew Fields 








The work of many 
of the foremost 
illustrators of 

the day is 
represented in 
this collection 


of originals 





Original 
Drawings from 


Brow 
At Reasonable Prices 


I have purchased and now offer for 
sale at extremely low prices the orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, from 
1880 to date, that have contributed 
to the world-wide. fame of 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills 
Oppers, Harrison Fishers, Bartons, 
Cassels, Pughes, Hassmanns, Craw- 
fords and a host of other American 
and foreign illustrators. Many of 
them can be had as low as 25 cents 
each; few run higher than $10.00. 
All are thoroughly adaptable for 
decorative purposes in homes, clubs, 
dens, bungalows, hotel rooms and 
wherever originals would be appre- 
ciated 
Write for quotations on the work of 


your favorite illustrators, or call and 
view the collection at your leisure 


ATO 


Harry Stone 


BOOKS and RARE PRINTS 
137 Fourth Ave., New York 




























The Round-Up 
(Continued from page 17) 

Mr. Jans (Dutchil3).—I1 d’no. But I’m 
asked, and — 

Mrs. McInross.— You don’t mean to 
tell me that Mr. Smith is asked, too? Oh, 
that would be too impossible. You don’t 
mean to tell me, Mr. Smith, that you fur- 
nished one of Rhodora’s scalps ten years 
ago? 

Mr. Smirn. — You ought to know, Mrs. 
McIntosh. Or—no—perhaps not. You 
and Mac were to windward of the centre- 
board on Townsend’s boat when / got the 
mitten. I suppose you couldn’t hear us. 
But we were to leeward, and Miss Pennington 
said she hoped all proposals didn’t echo. 

Mrs. McIntosu. — The wretched c 
but she’s dead. Well, I’m thankful Mac — 
Mr. McIntosh never could abide that girl. 
He always said she was horribly bad form 
— poor thing, I oughtn’t to speak so, | 
suppose. She’s been punished enough. 

Mr. Smitu. — I’m glad you think so, Mrs. 
McIntosh. I hope you won’t feel it necessary 
to advise Mac to refuse her last dying request. 

Mrs. McIntosn. — What — 

Mr. Suit. — Oh, well, the fact is, Mrs. 
McIntosh, we only stopped in to say that as 
McIntosh and all the rest of us are asked to 
be pall-bearers at Mrs. Boyd’s funeral, you 
might ask Mac if it wouldn’t be just as well 
to postpone the fishing party for a week 
or so. If you remember — will you be so 
kind? Thank you, good afternoon. 

Mr. Jans. — Good afternoon, Mrs. Mc- 





Intosh. 
+ + . a . + = ” = 
Scene. — The Linen Closet, at the end of a 


sunny corridor in Mr. ALEXANDER SLOAN’S 
house. Mrs. SLoAn inspecting her sheets and 
pillow-cases. To her, enter Brivcet, her 
housemaid, with a basket full of linen, the 
Trega Evening Eagle on the top, folded. 

Mrs. Stoan. — Why, that surely isn’t one 
of the new napkins! — oh, it’s the evening 
paper. Dear me! how near-sighted 1 am 
getting! (Takes it and opens it.) You may 
put those linen sheets on the top shelf, 
Bridget. We'll hardly need them again this 
Fall. Oh, Bridget — here’s poor Mrs. Boyd’s 
obituary. You used to live at Colonel 
Pennington’s before she was married, didn’t 
you. 

Bripcet.'— I did that, Mum. 

Mrs. Sioan (reading). — “Mrs. Boyd’s 
pall-bearers are fitly chosen from the most 
distinguished and prominent citizens of 
Trega.” I’m sure I don’t see why they 
should be. (Reads.) “Those invited to 
render the last honors to the deceased are 
Mr. George Lister — ” 

Bripcet.—’Tis he was foriver at the 
house. 

Mrs. Sioan (reads). — “Mr. John Lang 


Bripcet. — And him. 

Mrs. Stoan (reads). — ““Mr. Dexter Town- 
send — ”” 

Bripcer. — And him, too. 

Mrs. Sioan (reads). — “Mr. McIntosh, 
Mr. William Jans, Mr. Milo Smith — ” 

Brivcet.— And thim. Mr. Smith was 
her siventh. 
Mrs. Stoan. — Her what? 

((Continud on page 26) 














High Character— Artistic Designs 
Blended with Very Low Prices 








; I ies by Mail 
Station at Hoyt St. Brooklyn, New York "fre Solicited. 






































































SOME BEARS! 
by Rolf Armstrong 


A charming den picture 
in full color, on heavy plate 
paper, size 1] x 14, sent to 
any address, carefully protect- 


ed and all ready 
for framing for Cc 


1 WA Sg x ig in Stamps 


PUCK Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Ave., New. York 




















The Round-Up 
(Continued from page 25) 

Baipcer. — Her sivinth. There was eight 
of thim proposed to her in the wan week. 

Mars. Stoan. — Why, Bridget! How can 
you possibly know that? 

Baipcetr. — Sure, what does it mean 
whin a gintleman calls twice in th’ wake an’ 
thin stops like he was shot. An’ who is the 
eight’ gentleman to walk wid the corpse, 
Mum? 

Mas. Stoan.— That is all, Bridget. 
And those pillow-casés look shockingly! I 
never saw such ironing! (Exit, hastily and 
sternly.) 

Baiwcet (sola).— Only siven of thim. 
Saints bless us! The pore lady’ll go wan- 
sided to her grave! 

* *,. * . * 

Scenze.— The Private Office of Mr. Par- 
ker Haut. Mr. Hawt writing. To him, 
enter Mx. Aecx Stoan. 

Mr. Stoan. — Ah, there, Parker! 

Mr. Hatt. — Ah, there, Aleck! What 
brings you around so late in the day? 

Mr. Stoan. —I just thought you might 
like to hear the names of the fellows Rhodora 
Pennington chose for her pall-bearers. (Pro- 
duces list.) 

Mr. Haut (sighs). — Poor Rhodora! Too 
bad! Fire ahead. 

Mr. Stoan (reads list.) — George Lister.” 

Mr. Haut. — 4h! 

Mr. Suoan (reads). — “John Lang.” 

Mr. Hatt. — Oh! 

Mr. Stioan (reads). — ‘Dexter Townsend.” 

Mr. Hatt. — Well! 

Mr. -‘Stoan (reads). —“McCullum Mc- 
Intosh.” 

Mr. Hau. — Say! — 

Mr. Sioan (reads). — “William Jans.” 

Mr. Hatt. — The Deuce! 

Mr. Stoan (reads), — “Milo Smith.” 

Mr. Haut. — Great Cesar’s ghost! This 
is getting very personal! 

‘Mr. Stoan.— Yes. (Reads, nervously.) 
“Alexander Sloan.” 

Mr. Haut. — Whoo-o-0-0-up! You too? 

Mr. Suoan (reads). — “Parker Hall.” 

(A long silence.) 

Mr. Hatt (faintly).—Oh, Lord, she rounded 
us up, didn’t she? Say, Parker, can’t this 
be suppressed, somehow? 

Mr. Stoan. — It’s in the evening paper. 

(Another long silence.) 

Mr. Haut (desperately). — Come out and 
have a bottle with me? 

Mr. Stoan.+I can’t. I’m going down 
to Bitt’s stable to buy that pony that Mrs. 
Sloan took such a shine to a month or so ago. 

Mr. Haut. — If 7 could get out of this 
for a pony — Oh, Lord! 


A 


Ist Boy: Say, ‘kid, lemme wear your 
bathing suit, will you! You'll probably git 
drowned anyway, and wot do you care if 
you be pinched by a cop, after you’re dead? 


. . * ” 


A German professor has been investigating 
the schools of Potsdam. Many of the 
children, he reports, are showing an un- 
healthy complexion, and their mental effi- 
ciency has decreased. If they show signs 
of doubting the Kaiser’s divine origin, their 
mental condition will cause alarm indeed. 


Dir 
12-15 H.P. 
4 cyl.; 4 cycle. 


Your New 1917 Marine Engine 





' better. 
stroke, 
soft even purr of an electric motor. @ Clean? Absolutel 
summer white apparel for the ladies possible here. 

red—from high to lowest speed at the touch of the throttle—an engine a girl ca 

Speed ? All you want—more snap and pep than ever shown by a marine motor. a Frice ? 

rprisingly low quality considered—Gray facilities and quantity output the sole reason. 

and with it all motor excellence of a degree that furnishes a new sense of boating enjoyment. 


Other Grays, 3 to 90 H.P. Three big boat and engine catalogs free. 
tor Bidg., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


res prove it. 


q ter: Power it embodies what your ideal engine calls for—something newer—something 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 725 


? Yes, tr dous—more than ever before developed with similar bore and 
Quiet ? Absolutely—no harsh bark,no discordant clatter—only the 


moving parts enclosed—oil tight— 
? Perfect—Electric Starter if 
ate. 


Yes, 























Selling Prices 


large entertainment, you 

wouldn't go out personally 
and deliver a hundred or so 
invitations verbally, would 

ou? Of course, you would 
love them engraved and 
mailed to your guests. 

You would in this way 
spend fioney to save money 
and time, which is also money. 

Any man who has anything 
to sell has the problem of get- 
ting his invitation to buy be- 
fore the largest 


Vide ancartaloment, yor 


that person in any other way. 
Advertising increases the 
keenness of competition so that 
prices are forced downward. 
It would not be possible to 
produce a lead pencil for two 
cents, a tube of paste for ten 
cents, a collar for twelve and 
a half cents, were it not for 
the force of advertising in cre- 
ating a wide demand, permit- 
ting quantity production and 
labor-saving machinery, thus 
cutting costs. 
There are other 





possible number 

s prospective 
ers. 

“The larger the 


number he in- 


terests, the more | ated Advertising 


© 


Thid article—one of a series to Advertise 

Advertising—wes written for the Asso- 

Clubs of the World 
polis) by 


reasons why you 
should insist on 
the advertised 
product. 

The purpose of 
most advertising 





sa 


units he can 
make, and the 
lower his produc- 
ing cost descends. 





h G hata, 


President, 
: name. In order 


is to establish the 
reputation of a 


to live up to that 








So he takes the 

quickest method of reaching a 
large number of people—print- 
ing. advertising. 

If anyone tells you he is able 
to sell you his goods at a lower 
cost because he had no adver- 
tising expense, laugh at him. 

Advertising reduces sales 
expense, because a single ad 

on thousands, while a 
salesman can call on one or 
two. Advertising reaches an 
individual at less than 1% of 
the cost of telling the story to 


reputation, defi- 
nite standards of quality mus: 
be maintained in the product. 
It must live up to the claims 
of the advertisement. Faking 
or misrepresentation cannot 
stand the light of publicity. 

Advertising is your protec- 
tion and safeguard. It points 
out the lines of goods of whose 
quality you can be sure. 

Write us for free booklet. This 
is written for buyers like yourself 
and every man or woman who 
7 any kind of commodities 

ill find it profitable reading. 


AGENTS— ‘rite for interesting 


proposition and open 
térritory on quick selling subscription 
canvass. PUCK, Madison Square, N.Y. 
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His Lonely Vigil 
Along the 
Rio Grande— 


—will be unburdened of many of its cares 
if the thoughtful ones at home will only 


send him 


roe 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


—Remember, there are long hours of waiting and watching 
when a piece of reading matter to make him smile and 
laugh would prove a blessing. He cannot buy magazines, 
because there are no newsstands. 

—Send him Puck for the next three months. You couldn’t 
spend a dollar in any other way that would bring him 
more enjoyment. 


—Mail for soldiers is handled carefully, expeditiously. , 


He will be sure to receive Puck regularly if you /7. , 
use this coupon. , 


A dollar bill pinned to this coupon, insures the arrival 
q of Puck along the Mexican border every Tuesday 
morning. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Puck 




























































































OT EVERY man of affairs 
smokes Fatimas—many do 

not smoke at all. But—because 
cigarettes are the mildest form of 
smoking—they are coming every 
day to be a standard smoke with 
more and more clear - thinking, 
substantial men. Fatima in par- 


ticular, as you may have observed, 
seems to appeal to men of this 
character. This is because it is so 
SENSIBLE a cigarette, so free 
from any heavy or ‘‘heady’”’ feel- 
ing, even after smoking more 
freely than usual. 


992 tte Myers Tobacco CG: 


EKATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 






































